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taxes may be, considered from an administrative point of
view, there is no distinction whatever between them accord-
ing to the definition of a tax that we are here adopting. By
custom, a monetary demand from the Central Authority
in England is usually called a tax : a similar demand from a
Local Authority is called a rate. This distinction is quite
empirical, and, for purposes of analysis, useless. A more
useful distinction is that based on the method of assessment.
A tax is fixed at so much per unit, as per pound sterling of
income, and the total revenue it will bring in is uncertain,
though it may be calculated approximately, especially where
the experience of former years is available. A rate is levied
with the object of obtaining a definite amount, and that
amount is apportioned among the payers. It is the appor-
tioning that makes it a rate.

Even this distinction is not of primary importance for the
purpose of an inquiry into the theory of taxation. The rate
and the tax are, both of them, arbitrary exactions, in the
true sense of the word arbitrary, and the payment of them
does not carry with it a claim to benefits proportioned to the
tax paid. This is a definite characteristic of a tax, and it is
equally a characteristic of the tax-element in a rate. It may
fairly be urged, however, that since in actual fact there is a
great deal of rough proportioning of benefits to payment
in the case of many rates, and relatively little of it in most
taxes, no definition or classification would be satisfactory
that did not recognise this fact, or, at least, that implied a
partial denial of it.

" The ' rate' is, of course, the rate-in-the-pound," writes
Professor Cannan, " and the question is, why did the local exac-
tions receive this name instead of being called ' taxes ' ? Was it
not because the local rate seemed to be a local friendly arrange-
ment, while the tax came down from some higher power?"
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An outline of the history of the use of the word, as given
by Dr. Murray, is quoted in the Appendix to this chapter.

The charges made by a governing body may be according
to a strictly quantitative scale. The payments are then
proportionate to the amount of the commodity taken, or
to the service rendered, and whether any element of Pure